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aiming at perfection. He tried to carry his officers with
him in appealing to them to strive with himself for the
uplift of their country, regardless of public applause;
their reward would come hi time in the recognition and
gratitude of the people.

Many of these admonitions will seem platitudes to
those accustomed to an ordered system of government.
The nations of western Europe would hardly need to be
told that devotion to duty was one of the first qualities of
a public servant, or that there is economy of time in
methodical work. They were not platitudes among
a people whose standard of duty was to avoid the dis-
pleasure of the Ruler at the least possible inconvenience
to themselves, who had not learned the value of time,
and were therefore unable to appreciate the ttuth of the
saying that time is money. The Maharaja complained, of
the low standard of public morality which he found.
Even so elementary a matter as the inviolability of confi-
dential orders had not been grasped; and discipline was
gravely menaced by a tendency to request a reconsidera-
tion of superior orders by those whose advice had not:
been taken. These things in spite of exhortations and
warnings have persisted. The inherent tendencies of
human nature are not easily overcome by words, even
when they proceed from an autocratic mouth. Glad as
the Maharaja would have been to delegate more power
to his officers, he did not feel sufficient confidence to
proceed very far in the direction of decentralization* It
is a tendency which would seem to be universal The
extraordinary industry of Lord Curzon, which was the
admiration of his colleagues and the despair of his imita-
tors, sprang from the old trite saying that if you want
a thing done well you should do it yourself. It was this
conviction that made him re-write the Resolution on
Land Revenue, supervise the minutest details of the great